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ABSTRACT 

Beginning with the principle that self-concept; and 
self-esteem are learned, this paper! describes the adolescent self and 
its social concomitants. The depiction of adolescence emphasises 
adolescents' ability to think abstractly and their knowledge' of the 
mind's ability to process, direct, and manipulate experience. In 
contrast witjfc the "radical empiricist" younger child, the adolescent 
is seen as a "psychological clinician." This "clinitiian" includes 
social personality characteristics in his or her conceptualisation of 
self, learns to integrate diverse elements of the self, and knows the 
self in relation to others and to social conventions. It is 
acknowledged that, while adolescents are introspective and 
self-analytical, they may sometimes experience painful * 
self-consciousness and engage in histrionics. The discussion very 
briefly considers factors influencing and influenced by the 
development of social competency and self-esteem. Changes in 
self-esteem are explored, with emphasis being given to the principles 
that (1) motivation for maintaining and improving self-esteem is 
ever-present, and (2) the self -concept develops in e sociel context. 
Implications of these principles for improving self-esteem end 
countering effects of unemployment are pointed out. Also discussed 
are the way adolescents think ebout problems of' adolescents, such as 
early pregnancy and. drug abuse, end the relationship of low 
self-esteem and school absenteeism. Concluding remarks explore the 
topic of subcultures end adolescent identity. Included in the 
discussion is a brief description of the punk rock subcultures of 
Great Britain, Australia, and Los Angeles. (RH) 
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v Since the topic concerns adolescents, one obvlooTly needs to define how 
„one 1s using the term'. Typically, adolescence 1s regarded as a developmental 
.period. between childhood and adulthood and 1s defined chronologically by the 
teenage .years. Some define 1t 1n terms of biological changes, others as^ 
caused by our economy and culture since, 1n some societies, after the age df 
6 or a little older, children are not distinguished greatly from adults.^ 
Such concepts are rather limited and do not tell us, what 1t 1s like to be an 
adolescent. 

A rather more useful model 1s one that takes physical and Biological 1 
changes and the social context Into account but makes the adoluf^t'e 
thought and activity the pivot of the d*' Htlon - 1n other worm, how ado- 
lescent's perceive and think and why tttey react as they do. This emphasis 
upon the adolescent's perception and thought or ooqnition permits not only a 
broad and empathetlc view, of the adolescent, but also a practical one, which 
Unit for Child Studies evaluations suggest that parents and professionals pre- 
fer. One cannot explain adolescence totally 1n cognitive terms but the empha- 
sis 1n this paper 1s to aid understanding of how the adolescent sees things 
and the. developmental processes which are occurring 1n a number of areas. As 
one of the areas we shall discuss relates to the self-concept and self-esteem, 
these terms need clarifying also.. Over the past four years the Unit for Child 
Studies has carried out an educational campaign to Increase community and pro- 
fessional understanding of the nature of self-concept development and self- 
esteem. Now educationists and medical personell are beginning to take the 
concept seriously aod are coming to understand the role they play 1n learning, 
behaviour, and health. As these Issues have been discussed so frequently 1n 
previous Unit for Child Studies' seminars, \ shall only briefly define them 
here. For background reading I recommend Unit for Child Studies Selected 
Papers No. 1 (Maron, 1980), and chapter 5 1n the 'book young Australians 
(Phillips, ,1979). I also reconmend Selected Paper No, 27, "Self Concept and 
Self Esteem: Infancy to Adolescence" (Phillips, 1983a), as the health arpects 
of the adolescent's self -concept which are discussed there will not be men- 
tioned here, nor will other topics, such as adolescent popularity neuroses, 
conflicts with parents, concern with physical appearance and other matters, be 
repeated. • • 

First and briefly, what 1s the self-concept? It 1s the collection of \ 
descriptive things that one might say about oneself to sum up oneself as a . 
person. It includes one's sex, occupation, Interests, skills, values, and 
personality. ' 

As a person, one also has beliefs, attitudes and feelings towards oneself. 
Usually these involve Hi. self acceptance (whether one feels basically compe- 
tent and happy), (2) self security (one's perception of one's emotional con- 
fidence or stability), (3) social confidence, (one's beliefs about one's abil- 
ity to relate 1n social situations), and (4)' self assertion (one's ability to 
express and gain ybne's needs) (Ellis, Gehman & Katzenmeyer, 1980). ••>• 



These dimensions take form 1n a personal social context. For example, 
the fact that oi<e 1s an Immigrant, Jewish, aboroglnal, a fifth/generation 
Australian, or male or female may be central to "one's self-concept. At the 
same time, 1f one has learnt that society holds negative views toward abor- 
igines,, Jews, women or whatever, one may then develop a feeling that 1t 1s 
not always good to be such a person. In tWs situation, one may put a poor 
value on that aspect of the self-concept and thus, 1t may be said that self- 
esteem 1s poor. SeH-esteemJnvolves self-acceptance and acceptance of one'S>> 
strengths and weaknesses. " f 

However, one needs to add a note of caution. There 1s a tendency to use 
self-esteem and self-concept too globally. As a result there 1s a "wide- 
spread occurrence of null and weak findings" 1n studies relating self-esteem 
to achievement, ability and Interpersonal relationships (Wylle, 1979, p 690). 
This 1s because sufficient account has not been taken of developmental diff- 
erences in self-concept and self-esteem. 

Mos.t measures of self-esteem do not include a recognition that the concept- 
ual bases of a child or an adult's self evaluation may be differently con- 
strued and rilfferentlywelghted 1n different period* 1n the subject's* develop- 
•ment (Damon, & Hart, 1982). Similarly, self-esteem building activities need to 
be chosen for their relevance to the age group concerned. For this reason a 
developmental approach to self-concept and self-esteem 1s Important and one of 
the themes 1n this paper 1s the special significance of the sel f -concept to 
the Adolescent. It 1s different from that of the adult, the primary school 
child, or the pre-schooler (Phillips, 1983a). Thus, one needs to Indicate 
some of these developmental differences before one can understand the adoles- 
cent. .* < 

I will outline them briefly. 

SELF-CONCEPT- AND SELF-ESTEEM IS LEABNT . \ " . 

The evidence 1s that self-concept and self-esteem are largely learnt 1n 
infancy and childhood, although they may be changed or modified 1n later life, 
depending on one's experience. It 1s believed that we are not born with a 
self-concept and as Infants and children, we learn 1t largely as a result of 

the wa> others react to ue. 

It 1s, of course, difficult to discover the extent of Infants' self- 
awarene s. They cannot verbalise, but 1t 1s believed that their self aware- 
ness 1s very diffuse and. the first step 1s learning about the parameters of 
their own bodies and self recognition. This 1s discussed 1n Unit for Child 
Studies Paper No; 23 (Phillips, 1982a). How caretakers hold and cuddle the 
baby appears to lay the foundations for a good feeling and sense of the bodily 
self. In Infancy self recognition 1s most probably learnt through touch, 
hearing, smell and self movement as babies explore hands and feet, learn to 
walk and vocalise. Visual self recognition 1n a mirror seems not to come until 
the end of the second year of life (Amsterdam, 1972; Damon & Hart, 1982). 

s At 14 or 15 months a gVowing awareness of self volition 1s apparent and the 
child may resist putting on a jumper or going to bed. How the caretakers 
handle these beginnings of self assertion aids the early sense of independence 
and confidence (Phillips, 1982b). 

- 

In early 'childhood (3-5 years) the self appears to be conceived 1n phyeioal 
terms. Children at this age distinguish themselves from others on the basis 
of their physical appearance (l.have blue eyes), name, size (I am big), and 
o ossesslons (Phillips, 1983 ). They describe themseWes 1n terms of their 
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physical activities (J walk to klndy). They do not distinguish between mind, • 
and body and express feelings 1n acts arid link self volition to body parts: 
"1 am the boss of myself ... .(because) my mouth told my arm and my arm does 
what my mouth tells 1t to do." (Selman, 1980, p 95). Thus, learn1n w physical 
skills and plenty of free ; activity is important t.o the child's self-concept 
development at this stage. " * . 

Action continues to pe„ an Important element 1n primary school children's * 
self-knowledge but there is a new quality. Unlike pre-schoolers, who describe 
* 'themselves 1r, terms of typical activities '(Pride a bike) • older children des- 
cribe themselves 1n terms of their activities in relation to others ( M I can 
ride a bike better than' my brother") (Secord & Peevers, 1974). This suggests 
children are .now distinguishing themselves from others by comparisons rather 
than in absolute terms. They are, however, very concrete and tangible compar-- • 
1sons likened to self-act1v1t1es ("I help by digging the garden"). 

Towards the end of primary school most children also become capable of some 
self criticism regarding their behaviour and skills. While this still con- 
cerns fairly concrete and tangible things, 1t also Involves a growing ability • 
to make estimates of their own behaviour and thoughts. , 

This ability 1s aided by the fact that during middle childhood ther* Jbeglns f 
, a developmental shift 1n self-knowledge from activities to simple psychological 
concepts. For example, by 8 or' so, the child realises tjhntth*. mind' can fool 
oneself and there are d* .crepandes between one's inn^tip^jkriMnci ' and; one 's^ 
outer appearance ("You My look happy but be sad"). At this age children begin 
to distinguish between mind and body although this distinction 1s not as clear 
as 1t will become 1n adolescent years. Children now begi/j.to understand the 
meijtal and volitional aspects of self in* their own terms, rembVw frow thel r 
direct links t6 particular body parts. They are fi 1$ o t?eg>i irrt tjr^> to un*Jks r»s tand 
the nature of thought and this brings aboufr^aK£«ti.%4 ^yia^^e.js'-'.lri- how they 
are able to envisage 'themselves. . ' '''•V' A 'V*'''v'' ! ''^uiV : ' ,: *-* • 

At around six years of age the child may conceive of thought' as solid and • 
material, perhaps coming from the mouth when Speaking or from the ear that 
hears (Plaget, 1975). By seven or elcht he/she believes 1t 1s still a material 
thing although he/she learns that thought; lies in thf; head, fit 1s not until 
eleven or twelve or older that the cM'U'l learns, that. thought 1s not a solid 
material thing but something more insubstantial which can be wonderfully manip- 
ulated, reversed, and used to pursue possibilities and combinations without 
recourse to concrete activities. This opens the way for thinking about oneself 
1n complex psychological terms which becomes a major aspect of adolescent self- 
concept development.. But first, morii precisely, what does this new understand- , 
ing of thought involve? * 

ADdLFJSlWCE ' . 

The hou Tool: Thinking abetvaatlu 

'<>* 

Having discovered the nature of thought and that they can think 1n the head, : 
younq adolescents tend to avidly, even wildly, employ this new set t>f processes 
in orde/r to make sense of themselves, their experience and the. world about , 
them. In fact, some define adolescence>in terms of the first possible realis- 
ation of these processes (Hayes, 1982). 

With their advent the adolescent 1s able tjo practice the ability to think, 
hypothetical ly, deductively and to combine relationships 1n a wide range of 
possibilities. They thus have a new analytic tool which allows them, not only 
to perceive the world as it is, but also as it could be or is capable of becom- 
9~ ing (InhelderS Plaget, 1958). This accounts for much of the idealism of ado- 
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lescents and their non-pragmatic schemes and plans. They tend to believe that 
they only have to think of a plan and 1t is done. . Thinking is what preoccu- 
pies adolescents most, They ; are philosophers and dayd reamers. ( 

The adolescent practices his/her newly-realised capacity for analyzing and 
hypothesising 1n his/her thinking about 'his/her family,, society In general, 
or his/her self. Thus, at this stage, adolescents may constantly compare the 
possible and the actual and criticise- thei r own family or society's usual way 
Of doing things. Carried away -with their new-found ability to hypothesise 
th"» may question *whether the world they perceive actually exists and whether 
*- Jves are realtor a product of their own hypotheses. One adolescent), 
r »s stating: "I found myself thinking about my future, and then I 
i, x about why I was thinking about my future, and. then I began to 
vjt, why I was thinking about why I was thinking about my future" 
ICpirg, , 1977, p, 183). ! 1 

' i 

m , 

The Hew .Concept of Mind , t ^ 

Not only 1s there a developmental change 1n theattltade toward thought as. 
such, but also toward the nind. Because the adolescent now knows the possib- 
ility of self reflection his/she know .that the mind can prbcess, direct and 
manipulate one's experience. This gives a new mode of self-control (Selman, 
1980). For example: 

"Jf After a quarrel with his best friend John,* Peter- (aged 15) told 
•';•!'" himself "they did not have muoh in common and'he could get along 
' better without him. "If I tell myself often enought that I stand 

■ '.•':■>.'< on my own two feet better without him I can fool myself into .. 
thinking I am better off. " • . .. 

r Young adolescents (13-15 years) also recognise that the mind 1s an entity 
in its OWh right and can operate independently of the' set f's physical acUvvty 
(Broughton; 1978) (Jane aged 13: "With out minds we can decide what to^doj. 
There is also an appreciation that one's mind also has oonttnuity'wd .stabW- 
itu 'M through it one has access to knowing oneself 1,n a way that is private 
. (Bill 14: "1 know what I feel about things, but I cannot know how others feel- 
privately"). . - • 

In early adolescence there is a tendency to believe that bn&Jargely has 
control over oqe'.s thoughts and emotions with but an embryonic understanding 
that' this may not always be the case and there may be limits. Th s leads to 
some unreallsm about personal power and the power of thought Itself. Young 
adolescents tend to view the self primarily 1n mental terms and their new dis- 
coveries of the volition and manipulative powers of thought to manipulate and 
motivate augment that view. Later 1n adolescence there- develops the notion 
that there is non-conscious mental experience as well as conscious.. 
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/ Bays' Andrew, 16, of the aforementioned Peter: 

"He mat) not want to admit that he feels sad. He may no f want to 
face these- feelings so he doesn't recognise how -badly^he feels. 

• * 

•Late in adolescence there also emerges a .recognition of the unique qualities 
of one's mental processes and that each one may have different thinking proced- 
ures. '/■ ' 

"Home are real, some are phony, antd some quite silly. I think 
f have more phony thoughts than bh4 other girlsAn my class 

said Annebe,. aged V/. • 



Thus,. 1n late adolescence there 1s a more realistic understanding of thinking 
and how it applies to self understanding. Older 'adolescents -recognise that 
there are regularities within oneself and the mental self, even though the 
mind Is not always quite honest with Itself. 

J ** • - • • . • i ' 

ftm ADOLESCENT AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINICIAN , * 

It . 

V . A distinguishing feature of adolescent thought 1s an emphasis on possibility 
rattier than reality (Inhelder & Plaget, 1958). Before adolescence' the child 
has\an eajsth -bound;' concrete, practical -minded sort of problem-solving approach 
(Flivell. 1977). The child 1s a "radical empiricist" responding to external 
sttfqull (Rosenberg, 1979) but the adolescent 1s a "psychological clinician" 
abTe to reflect on and Contemplate external stimuli., Leaning to syntheslse 
Ttrid organise thoughts and feelings Into appropriate concepts enables adolescents 
\o 'view themselves qualitatively differently from wben they were younger. There 
1s, of course, not a sudden shift from the concrete action descriptions of self 
to the abstract ones. Bernstein (1980) found. 1n m1d-adolescence a. Unking of 
self actions by a common theme. Forexample, adolescents may say thafttHey 
play a guitar and drink coke with' friends because of the opportunity this pro- 
vides for them to be seen as and feel sociable which 1s an aspect of their 
self-concept. 

However, almost all researchers have found .that adolescent self understanding 
exhibits an Increasing tendency to describe self 1n terms of abstractions and 

?enera1 evaluations rather than 1rw specific acts and qualities as 1n childhood 
Secord 4 Severs, 1974). There 1s an Increasing use of psychological and 
social relational concepts 1n self descriptions. For example,, Jane says she 1s 
"excessively self conscious" and this prevents her from being "as popular" as 
she would like to be. TM-* «Ml1ty 1s also an outcome of the growing awareness 
of the processes of se :t1on and the ability to be conscious of one's 

own self -awareness. o says:' • , 0 

"J saw myeelf as I used to be playing with my dolls and remembered > 
how I used to feel and it is different from how I feel ^ow." 

The. Social Pers'onal Self x . 

Whereas the primary school child may rarely describe h1m/herself 1n terms of 
Interpersonal traits (I am friendly, shy, e,tc.) there 1s an Increasing use of 
these throughout adolescence (Rosenberg, 1979 K Thus, we find children 1n late 
primary school referlng to situational, behavioural and emotional aspects of 4 
their selves (I go to the shop to buy an Icecream; I get angry with my sister) 
while. adolescents, and particularly older adolescents, refer to their social 
personality characteristics, and their beliefs concerning .their acceptance of 
social rules'. ' 

* . 
"I am rather emotional and this makes some of. my friends unaom- ' 
fortable. But I think we don't express our emotions enough and 
the stiff upper lip thing is bad for one's personal development," 
• says Mary 'aged 17. 

t 

i 

Integration of Diverse Elements • 

Whereas the self descriptions ^f^i 10-year-old do not recognise, possible 
contradictions, by m1d-adolescenceVlvers1ty of self^def1n1t1on 1s recognised 
but there Is/no construction of a co-ordinating principle behind the .diversity 
(Bernstein, jl 980), . $ 



' Aa one 14-year-old Bays: > . 

- "When X am at home I am very quiet but with my friends I am 

. talkative ,and laugh a lot, I don't know why. I 'am like two 

' different people:." / ., , \s ' ' 

By the end of adolescence there 1s recognition of the diversity of oneself - 
tn<f how It Is organised into a coherent .self system; ! t 

. ' 0 '■> | 

t V , t 

'.Phyllis, a 19-year-oid Bays: 

*t am not very tklkdtive at home beaause nobody listens, but 
my friends listen and are interested and mgJpe me feel like a 

person so I talk a lot with them. " . J 

» . . it 

The principle here that co-ordinates between the two 'contradictory statements 
(talkativeness and silence) 1s the self-desire to engage. 1n meaningful commun- 
ication when talking.' Thus, 1n older adol events > there 1s a. recognition of 
an uncterlylng dimension of self which, provides Internal consistency for behav- 
* lours which appears discrepant (Bernstein, 1980). Another example Is that of 
a nineteen-year-old Jan .who says . 

"I take my little sister to the pictures about once a month but 
I never take my young brother out because he won't do as he is / 
told, I like to try and be kind but if he tries to make me mis- 
erable then I am not kind bo what'o the point? 1 ' 

j ' • 

The stages of self description outlined here: physical 1stlc (pre-school), 
active-social (middle childhood) and psychological (adolescence) are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. For example; very young children may express self descriptions 
that are active rather than physical and they sometimes also make self state- 
ments that are social (e.g. group membership), and even psychological (e.g, 
emotional states: "I, am sad"). Also, the physical and act1ve-soc|al self 
remain Important to most individuals throughout .1.1 fe, long after they are cap- 
able of predominantly psychological self-concepts. However, there 1s an age- 
related shift that favours, respectively/ physical , actlve-sodal and then 
psychological-aspects of self as the child becomes the adolescent. At each new 
level- a new aspect of.self assumes dominance and lends It characteristics to 
other aspects of self. Because of £h1s 'Damon and Hart (1982) assert that self 
esteem Inventories and assessment plight to take these developmental xhantfes 
Into account. When young children are Involved, test Items should focus on the 
body and Us typical activities. whereas with adolescents, Items. must focus\on 
the social and psychological aspects of self, and on notions of the self 
unique, volitional and self- reflective experience^ (Damon & Hart, 1882/. 

Logus- of Self ■ Knowledge, and piowing Societal Awareness , ^ . \ 

When ared Who knows best what they are like deep down Inside, most primary 
school children will say that their parents know* them best rather than them- \ 
selves (Rosenberg, 1979). By 12 to 14 years at .least two-thirds of adolescents 
appear to believe that they know their Inner selves better than :he4r Pjrents 
do. Once one's mental processes are seen as unique (Rosenberg, 1979) then It! 
follows that there* 1s an awareness that no one can ever understand one s exper- 
. 1ence as fully as one can oneself '(Damon & Hart, 1982). 

The adolescents .Increasing ability for abstract thought gradja.lly allows 
adolescents to focus their attention upon themselves from the outside In. They 
begin to define themselves in relation not only to friends, but to society In 
. general, ("I am a drop out", "I am going to get on"), whereas dsl a child they 
- saw society merely as an extension of themselves ("I'll be a doctor MHayes, 



Adolescents beqln to be able to take' another's perspective and see persons 
as.JwV1ng multlplt dimensions. Perjons can know each other at different quali- 
tative levels, for example, as friends, or, best friends or lovers (Hayes, 
1982). This requires knowing oneself 1n relation to others and to the social 
conventions.. Thus the discovery of selfjn adolescence Involves an examination 
of self 1n relation to, the society of which the adolescent has recently become 
aware.,. J". . . . . % * ^ •.. . 

In this respect our educational system Wma'rkedly deficient. Adolescents 
are obliged to rely heavily on peers when 'examining the conflicts 10 which they 
find themselves. Jtoaft are left to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
Hayes (1982) suggests that education should Involve adolescents 1n the examina- 
tion pi those, events which affect the course of i.ne1r development and 1n the 
active pra-:1ce of their own judgement. If the environment provides little or 
no such tasks for the adolescent, then the development of perspective taking, 
abstract thought and a rounded self -concept Is thwarted. If the schools will 
not lake up this task, then It 1s up to parents to Inform themselves and do 1t, 
preferably together. The Unit for Child Studies seminars ar. designed to - 
assist in this area. 

SELF CONSCIOUSNESS IN ADOLESCENCE ' 

In the Initial stages of the developing ability for perspective taking and 
abstract thought, ^adolescents are apt to become painfully self cqrlsclous. They 
are now able, as Indicated earlier, to hypothesise and to think objectively 
about their own* thoughts . They become introspective and self analytical and 
sometimes painfully self aware (Conger, 1977). Because of the palnfulness of 
this "process, 1t tends to be forgotten. almost as soon as adulthood 1s attained 
and this Is why there Is Often such misunderstanding between adults and ado- 
lescents. , 

The new-found capacity for abstract thought not only enables the adolescent 
\o conceptualise his or her owns thought, it also permits, him/her to conceptu- 
alise the thought of other people. However, there are limits to adolescent 
judgement and -logic, and they tend, to believe the psychological world revolves 
around them. This cognitive characteristic-has been described by David Blklnd 
(1978) as adolescent ego centr|c^m, 

Although pubescent boys or girls know that other people are" not usually 
thinking the sime things as they themselves are thinking, they ^sometimes have 
trouble realising that others are not thinking something about them. For 
Instance', adolescents are Involved 1n a period of ripld physiological and b1o-/ 
logical change and are often very preoccupied w1th/the1r physical appearance, 
sometimes spending hours. 1n front of a mirror and/tend to assume the whole 
world As judging the results, "A single pimple may be, enough to. make them want 
to-go Into hiding. Entering a -crowded room may involve art air of either being 
the most admired human being alive or one who Imagines contempt 1n every glance 
(Stassen Berger, 1980).- In his or her own mind, whenever each adolescent 1s 1n 
public, he or she 1s on- stage playing before a Critical or Imaginary audience. 
Some of the boorish behavlodr of young adolescents 1n public places, has to be • 
understood 1n these terms {ElMnd, 1$78). 

One of the most popular American authors for this age group, M.E. Kerr, cap- 
tures the psychology of this in a novel for adolescents .entitled: Dinky Hooker 
shoots smack* (Matter, 1982; Kerr, '1972). Dinky 1s a female aged fourteen who 
is trying to find an audience.* She 1s apt to make scenes In behaviour antt 
dress. For example, early in the book she 1s described as wearing her father's 
.tweed vest over a T-shirt, green cotton pyjama bottoms and old white tennis 
Jocks. It 1s not that she simply doesn't care about her appearance, she 1s - 
calling for attention. She also calTs for her mother's attention by vandalism 



wMch^an be One of the more pathological and disturbing. forms of Imaginary 
audience' bahviour (ElMnd, 1978). ■ . • 

Tucker Woolf, Oinky's friend, is also an adolescent who ™^j?J^J"*? 1 ?^ 
audience behaviour, but he 1s. far more typlca ly^ super self -conscious and less 
destructive than Dinky. Tucker- invites Dinky 's /cousin Natalia to a dance but 
never fully concentrates on what Natalia is saying because, when ^Js w th 
her! he is plagued with disturbing thoughts: Ooes he smell of Perspiration? 
' If he takes off his shoes will his feet smell? Is his breath all right? Some- 
time! hi would even go into the'Hocker's bathroom, ','ralss h s arms and smell 

' hirarmpUs. then come back and sit in Natalia's presence with his arms glued 
to his sides" (Matter, 1982).. Tucker's idiscomforture 1s a product of his _ 

. assumption that those near him are as preoccupied with his social fallings as 
he. ' •*•■ 

Marie Matter (1982) who reviewed seven of Kerr's- adolescent novels believed 
them useftil to Increase adult insights Into adolescent behav our and provide 
. helpful models for adolescents because they reveal characteristics of the ego- 
/ clntric behaviours of adolescents, first attaining the capacity for ^stract 
/ thought. She believes the books can be used as a means for mutuaV sharing of 
; • lights between adults and adolescents and particularly between teachers and, 
. adolescents. The problem 1s that, these are v >er1 can-based and we .need some- . 
thing similar for the Australian scene. 

Histrionics ■ ■■ 

Anther aspect of adolescent egocentric ism which is a product of^ew thought 
* pr^ef ou?of control , Is the tendency to over-differer jtlatj | feelings and to 

.: believe that no one experiences raptures or agonies « he/she -^ e s. You don t 

understand how it feels". Jhey may al&o see their own lives as heroic or even 
mythical, and destined for fame and fortune by making rare discoveries, or . 
creating, a masterpiece. . 

■ • Gerald, aged Id, 1 had jWet completed hie first year at ^raity. 
' With the assistance of his parents he purchased an air tvoKet to 

London ahd began hitchhiking around England* Later he was jotned 
by his mother, an outstanding doctor, who travelled to many parts 
of the world to assist the less fortunate wrth hersktlls. Gerald 
egocentrically overcome with the glories of ^K^t 
ment accused his mother of being a "sttck vn the mud". 

■ imagine you hitchhiking", he said. »!ou don't htow ftf *** . . 
Mother' had actually been an adventurous gvrl fbr her tunes and done 

• a lot of hitchhiking, ae a university student <^**™i\™ r JW 
in the underdeveloped countries. Gerald had been told but he could 
* not imagine that .the older generation had experiences as he dtd. 

'Thus, adolescents may swing to extremes and regard themselves as especially • 
unique and construct what. ElMnd cajls the. personal fable. 

P. John, another adolescent 1n "Dinky Rocker Shoots Smack", is s ™ewhat 
tvDi'cal of today 's 'conservative pose among adolescents. He 1s 16, ooks middle 
fe and a4?i "to having a "fewjolld opinions". Sf ^^J r -^ 1 r S a1 ^' ,,^ tter 
describes himself via cliches such as believing 1n "Law and Order , or setter 
' tead than R d 5 , and proffers the information that the "great crusader against 

cZunism", Senator Ooseph R McCarthy, 1s one of his heroes. As Matter suggests 
' (lift? after observing P. John, the reader 1s unprepared, for his father on 
IhSekltdSJ Sail hangs a posief of Mao Tse-tung next to another proclaiming 
"BEAT THE EST ABL 1 SHMENT . Possibly P. John'* ultra-conservative posture was an 
o .ctlng-out of his personal fable, an identity totally apart from that of his . 
ERJC . . 
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very TitJerrfl father. The adolescent- in love may also demonstrate personal/ 
fable behaviours. He/she may construct a romance, perhaps 1n terms of liter- 
ary, silver screen, soap opera or popular conventions. 

» • > , ■ • >. 

Elkihd also suggests that adolescents manifest what he calls paeudo ptupid-* 
ity or a tendency to respond to situations at a more complex level than warr- 
anted because their. newly- formed cognitive abilities. are not yet fully under ■ 
Cf .trpl;, there is also apparent %p^rtaw or a discrepancy between the' ado- 
lescent's words and deeds caused by tt failure tb 'distinguish between the ex- 
pression of an ideal ard Its pragmatic real 1 sat 1on, , J 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL COMPETENCY AND SELF-ESTEEM , \ 

IN ADOLESCENCE .. ? 

Social competency 1s often defined as Including (a) social sensitivity or 
individual Knowledge about the appropriate emotional states for specific social 
contexts and the interactions of the emotions and motives of others; (b) the 
ability to sympathetically understand the feelings of others (empathy); and 
(o) the ability for self Initiation (Adams,. 1983). It 1s apparent that this 
development must be enhanced by the adolescent's emerg'ng Intellectual Skills, 
but 1t also depends on the social context. , 

Social competency shows some sex differences. Peer popularity In adolescent 
females 1s associated with empathy and 1n males with' self Initiation. Several 
studies suggest that despite the loosening of sex role definitions ani the rise 
to fame of androgynous pop stars, certain traditional sex role attributes may 
differentiate between boys and ciirls who are'Ulcely to be judged by their peers 
as being popular (Adams, 1983). _ * ■ ' ! % - 

In a study 1n Melbourne by' Rosenthal , Moore and Taylor (1983), there were 
sex differences in adolescent self concept and hence, social competency. Fe- 
males demonstrated higher levels of adjustment 1n social relations and Intimacy, 
feelings for others, or Interpersonal development, whereas males were stronger 
on personal development 1n areas such as autonomy and Initiative. Block (1973) 
argues that the learning of sex roles Inevitably leads „to x these differences 1n 
self-concept development. 1 



Many studies have demonstrated that poor peer relations are predictive of 
long-range and extensive mental health problems (Achenbach & Edelbrodc, 1981; . 
Nicholson. A Antlll , 1981). This suggests that helping adolescents with social 
competency skills may act as a preventive measure, training 1n social sensi- 
tivity, empathy and self-1n1t1at1on .could, perhaps, be an essential and rele- 
vant part of the school syllabus, and parents could be profitably Involved. 

CHANGES IN SELF-ESTEEM DURING ADOLESCENCE 

'The motivation if or maintaining and Improving self-esteem 1s ever-present. 
Consequently,, It oen be Influenced by recent experiences of evaluation by sig- 
nificant-others, 1n specific respects. Two studies have demonstrated that 
changes in school environment may cause. changes 1n self-esteem for students. 
For example, it tends to drop on first entering high school (Simmons, Rosenberg 
& Rosenberg, 1973). Multiple changes 1n school, the beginning of puberty or 
dating seems to. have similar effects ; ( Simmons, Blyth, Van Cleave & Bush, 1979). 
There 1s some suggestion fciijt self-esteem tends to become slightly more positive 
during late, adolescence ard early adulthood (Wylle, 1979). * 

V * - ' ' . 

McCarthy and Hoge (1982) are firmly convinced that this U the case and be<- 
1 1 eve it 1s«due to several factors. They believe that motivation to Improve 
self-esteem becomes stronger with age during adolescence either because Of per- 



.. . . ■ . / ' \ '",-.v.'.y; 

sonal development or because of chwfged social contexts that trjggeritv for » : , ' 
example! the development of abst^ct thinking. Improves ^^-JaM^a^Hy » - 
which may aid behaving social l/in ways that/nhance WtotiW^#l*& 
others Glins in personal autonomy and freedom of action .during adolescent ... 
Jears may a low th?person Manage his or M^pArmial ■ ^^WJ^KSS- 
which are more effective in bolstering this self-esteem. ...It 1 s v also f possible 
' that as self-esteem becomes more stable and. resistant to change over fJMfP- , s ^ 

lescent years ! so the impact of peers is reduced- and self-esteem 1s unlnflu- , 
eriSrby tfflrshoS-te™ ev-aluat1ons. It 1s Interesting that Slnwons 
berg ana Romberg (1973) found that students/shifting ^ ^^f 1 

• to junior high school .experienced a reduction 1n their self -esteem; h v<bereas ; . . . 
older students ^shiiting from junior to senior high school did not. 

My earlier definition of self-esteem suggested that its dimens ions. 0nsist , „ y, 
of self-acceptance, self -security, social confidence, and se^- assert on, - ,, . . 

Studies of adolescents suggest that feelings ^fflJ^^^ , {g^ 1 f!L.-. 
fldence .are very much related to a sense of aff Illation with their K^M"* .. 
teachers, and an ability to relate to peers. ; A Ho Important are r . 

celved relationships with teachers and their relationships w1th.1nd1vi.dual ., 
ifamily members^ El 11s, fiehman & Katzenmeyer, 1980). . 

: A sense of close affiliation with the family and with Wj^" 1 ;^^- 
important early in adolescence and while there ^iflJ^J^^^JSJlj- 1 * ^ 
is not until the adolescent reaches about 16 years'that the greatest change 
begins. At chis age, or thereabouts, the self acceptance timlMWMi? to ,• - 
be n a stated greater flux (Ellis, Gehman a Katzenmeyer ,,.1980 ).. At .16, of v 
course iVoJr society adolescents tend to be given more responsibility,, they 
mav llive sch^ ■ • 

'SMTdSr^anw 14 or 15 year olds (EHK a Davis, 1982). ^Sixteen-year-olds ■■ % + 
N • may begin to openly *iia««« ^^i^t- 1n ■ tneir . B e>ttipt1«n$. of themselves and . y 
tSf r environment, • something which the younger adolescent does not often do. 

Frnm 17-ifl vpars the self -acceptance dimension seems to change and reorgan- , • , 
ise sTthet ^hHdolescert beccie? more secure, socially confident and assert- 
ve (Ellis Gehman a Katzenmeyer, 1980). These authors beTieve that th? M* 
sion has been alte-red f rom onj which was an external measure ^ self. acceptance ; 
JmrH nfl tn Veer and family values), to an Internal measure (according to the 

and emotional blackmail. This appears to represent a change in th st^ty/e 
of self-concept toward an independent,, internal ly-evaluated, self'acceptarfce ... , 
Imis! Xn a Katzenmeyer, 1980). ' At this stage many adolescents will feel ^ 
.«they are ready to move from rhome. •• m ■ <,.."•'. , / A 

. As diseased earlier the adolescent develops .Ws/her setf :^^J" a 1n / ■ ' 
social context. The adolescent has to make sense of the world and. this, in 
1 " turn, results in a selfrdefinition in that context. ^ 

Schoolina and formal education operates on the expectation -that one Will ul- ' 
timatelv Jet a job or marry someone with a -job. During the hedonism of the 
" s Slls and seventies, this was pragmatically possible when jobs came freely- , 

• The expectation of the self as an employed person a • 
tn a fppUnn of lack of control and to poor self-esteem. School and . society 
eeds to a?e up to the r?alHy of the 80's. Alternatives to employment,, edu- 
ction for leisure*, continuing education, ,and o^her measures are needed. 

It is- important to ask whether the experiences 1n the schools and the family . 
e >e such that other alternatives are givSn to the adolescent. Many, young people 

kML ; ; • ( ■ . 



are unable to find employment 1n their chosen vocation and many of these Indi- 
cate great resourcefulness. They research missing services. One couple began 
-delivering healthy, low calory lunches to offices. Another set up a transport 
service for the elderly while another egan a "ring a grandma" service for 
young single mothers. Some who have been forced to go on the dole use the / 
time t<j> develop a skill. Several girls whom I know have become carpenters and 
are very much in demand because they are often considered to be more careful ' 
and more suitable for work. Others take up art. or must c - things they have 
wanted (to- explore. 

' I think what has always been behind such endeavours 1s a school and family 
that hai encouraged good self-esteem and the notion that education 1$ an ongo- 
ing tblrig. It does not'stop at the end of school or university. Where there- 
Is a strong sense that one can go on learning, exploiting and' expanding oneself 
there 1s a good self-esteem. - 

ADOLESCENT'S THINKING ABOUT ADOLESCENT PROBLEMS ' 

Adolescent Pregnancy 0icLDrug Abuse " . | 

The earlier descriptions of adolescent thought help one understand some 
puzzling aspects of adolescents and also give Insight 4nt.o some things which 
our society views as problematical, such as teenage pregnahcy and use of drugs. 

There tends to be an assumption that, given access to sex education, ado- 
lescents, will become responsible and self "regulating. Yet 1t appears that many 
adolescents fall to apply the facts of contraception to which almost all of 
-them have been exposed (Stassen* Berger, 1980) and many do not seem to take the 
possibility of pregnancy seriously. Why? The explanation often appears to He 
in the fact that marv^ adolescents, due to the previously described cognitive 
immaturity and egocentrtc^thought processes, have difficulty with logical hy- 
pothetical arguments such as "Wn\t tf... you* became pregnant?" and many believe 
the personal fable that they cannot be touched by Ills that beset others 
(Stassen Bergjr, 1980). , 

*Ano ther s ign of cogn i 1 1 ve 1 ^maturity noted by Fu rstenberg ( 1976 ) * 1 s that 
because many young people like to think of sex as emotional and spontaneous, - 
they feel It 1s not something that should be prepared for. Furstenberg also 
found the idea that fc "good girls don't" wars still alive to the extent that "good 
girls" were not supposed to be sexually actlvlte unless the passion of the mo-, 
ment carried them away. Forethought, such as carrying a diaphragm, or even 
worse, taking a pill dally, meant that a girl had sex on her mind even when she 
was not involved 1n love-making and, therefore, was "bad". 

Stassen Berger (1980) ajso points out that parental cognitive Immaturity does 
not help the situation and that parents often limit themselves to vague general 
rules such as "don't do anything foolish" and are, nevertheless, shocked when 
their daughters become pregnant, Many studies nave found that while adolesc- 
ents would prefer to obtain Information about sex from their parents, most of 
them actually get it from peers (Dickinson, 1978). 

Similarly, adolescent egocentric 1ty of thought and the stirring for an 1nde- 
pendant self probably often figures in drug usage. At some periods (Phillips, 
1983), adolescents are actively striving to be different from their parents and 
to reject standards set by authority rather thah striving to develop positive 
value*, and in this pursuit of difference some take up drugs. Because of this 
xqgnitlve Immaturity Stasson Berger (1980)' argues that adolescents are not ma- 
ture enough to experiment with drugs, much less to become daily users. The ado-' 
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lescenfs/behavlour with regard to drugs 1s sign flcantly Influenced by the 
attitudes and practices of parents and 1s strong y correlated with parents use 
of drugs such as- tobacco, alcohol i and prescription drugs (Stassen Berger. 
1980). ■ " 

Pereia'tant School Abaenteffiam 

I !' 

Research studies on children who have been absent f row, school have tended to 
concentrate on school phobia or school refusal (Phillips. 1980)., There has 
- been a minimum of research on the relationship between school absenteeism and 
, ' the seTf-concept. 

N , fteid (1982) found tha^sentees had poorer overall -self-esteem 'than non ab- 
sentees and that their self-esteem was very poor 1n reljtton to school, and in 
D art1cuiar, school learning. These children also experienced situations out- 

' side school ,wh1ch can Induce" poor se If -esteem, s such as Inadequate and multiple 
, fostering, absence of caring and supportive parent figures. 1n «S^ u ;**^3 
stuTtlfv'ng poverty." aod general personal deprivation. These things do^not nec- 

, u breed poor self-esteem but these children experienced fa lure In social 
and family situations. In school they experienced persistent fa lures, such 
that one might hypothesise that many. In order to retal n some sel J-^PJJt ' and 
relief, withdraw from a belittling experience. The pupil begins to disaffiliate 
only when he/she feels' rejected by the school or cut off from It because he/she 
is unable to meet its demands (Haniblln, 1977). • 

' For the modem teacher, an understanding picture of children^ self-concept : 
Is as vital a part of professional knowledge as 1s the subject matter to be . 
taught. Re1d (1982) also suggests that If we wish to change school absentees' 
attitudes toward their schools and their education we will need to mprCve 
their self-esteem in, those areas by means of such measures as more Ind vldual 
attention and assistance with reading and writing and clothing. As well, teach- 
ers should find it useful to develop their own repertoire of aids from Self- 
Esteem Programmes which have been mentioned In previous Unit for Child Studies 
. papers (Maron, 1980; Fahey, 1980; Phillips. 1983 . Further, parents should be 

encouraged to be. involved by running frequent talks on self-esteem as part of 

the school /parent night programmes, ' - 

Teachers /have not been sufficiently trained In child development to detect 
children at risk or to help them. There are too few Inservlce courses for 
teachers on til subject" Further, the pastoral care, counselling, organisational 
and soc1al| facilities 1n our schools are often Inadequate. />, 

■SUBCULTURES AND ADOLESCENT IDENTITY ' 

Identlti 1s similar to self-concept but tends to be focussed on determining - 
-oneself nAterms of the broader social ethos. Erik Erlkson (1968) has suggested 
fhaT the adol«cen^t 1s not so much asking "Who am I?" but "Who am I In the world 
today?" (Philips, 1983 In asking that question an adolescent may be in a 
' state of SIS, not yet sure whether he/she 1s adult or child, will be an 

rllnfpi it oH'bank clerk, or will; end up a liberal or labour or ot her voter. 
In our society adolescents are given i moritorium, a time to sort these things 
out beWthJy commit themselves. Some. however , at an early age. take over 
their pacers 'values without any questioning. Er kson describes this as_a prem- 
ature identity and sees searching and questioning 1n adolescence as most helpful 
for long-term identity' and self-concept development. 

(Mu.r« drop out of sode.ty and make their own history, and find an ^entity 
o 1th a group outside the social noms. This EHkson describes as a negative 



Identity, and the young at Nimbi n 1n the late sixties may have been character- 
ised by Mm/In this wiy. "Negative 1 ^ 1s perhaps an unfortunate choice of word 
for the young at Nlmbin had many positive Ideals. Negative in this context 

implies acting 1n a way that 1s contrary to social conventions. 

/ • j t » 

Certainly, if one takes on a negative/Identity and behaves 1n, a way that 1s 
contrary to social norms, one 1s noticed and that 1s one of the objects of'the 
exercise! It 1s very easy' to be !a nobody and unnoticed. Adolescent sub- 
cultures tend to devise ways to be noticed and thereby assert their differences 
from mainstream culture. , 

Some sub-cultures take on an "outlaw^ role such as 1s found 1n some motor 
cycle gangs which provide a family for their members and exist outside main- 
stream culture and seem uninterested In remaining part.of 1t (Levlne & Stumpf, 
1983). Many members of these groups are of working class origin. 

/ > ^ 

British researchers tend to explain youth subcultures 1n terms of social 
class and as a means by which downtrodden groups can handle their social plight 
and obtain a distinct Identity at the same time (Clarke*,* 1976; Clarke, Hall 
Jefferson & Ro.«rts, 1976) . For example, the teddy boys of the late 50* and 
early 60s took over the Savllle Row Edwardian collared suits (originally mark- 
eted for young aristocrats) and 1n a symbolic way reslgnlfled something they 

had appropriated from the dominant culture and became a dlstHnct group. 

< ^ .. i 

In the sixties, many of these sub-cultures asserted their difference by pro- 
viding their own lifestyle/ as an option for living within the mainstream. 
These were alternative sub-cultures such as the hippies who rejected the 1 mater- 
ialism of their 'parents and withdrew to communes. The aforementioned settlers 
In N1mb,1n can be Included 1n this alternative group. The depressed economic 
ql-imate and horror of totalitarianism and a violent'sodety have spawned ado- 
lescent sub-cultures without the broad Ideologies of the sixties. The asser- 
tion of difference has taken the form of reflecting some of the worst features 
of late twentieth century society with the Intention of shocking. > Punk culture 
Is a case 1n point. ' , J 

The Punks ,! ' • _ > "... 

i 

The debut year of punk rock 1s generally reaarded as 1976. The first bands 
and scenemakers were from London and New York (Levlne & Stump, 1983). The 
appearance of these early punks was marked by short and spiky, brightly coloured 
hair, torn T-shirts and the use of ra*or blades and safety pins as jewellery. 
SOme were symbols associated with fascism such as swastikas and Iron crosses. 
These, and themes of bondage and sexual iet1sh1sm, were effective devices sel- 
ected by the punks to repulse and shock a mainstream society and Indeed, punks 
were seen as unsavoury, hostile and dedlcatedly self-conscious. 

Thorough and understanding studies, of the punks are rare and Levlne and Stump 
(1983) represent one o. the few. They have examined the subculture of the punk' 
rock scene 1n Los Angeles. Following In Initial period of Imitating London, 
punks, the Los Angeles punk rock comrfiunlty emerged. Hair coloured pink and, 
other bright colours was rejected in; favour of jet black and platinum blonde. 
Loud, tattered clothes gave way ro bhck and red thrift shop, fare. Dirty tennis 
shoes were replaced by heavy black leather biker boots wrapped 1n padlocked 
steel chains. The resulting appearance was menacing. The prevailing themes of 
this punk sub-culttt' scene seem to revolve around the Interrelated Imagery of 
death, violence, ptV>ers1on, loathsomeness, chaos and victimisation. 

Levlne and Sttimpf found punks very conscious of the Images they create. They 
like being viewed as society's misfits or outcasts, and glorify this Image by 
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naming their bands with titles such as Germs, Castration; Squid, Slashers. 
Informants who are punks stated that punks want to repel those 1n the mainstream 
culture and to challenge them with what the latter would regard as negative sym- 
bols - repulsive band names, Iron crosses, swastikas, biker's clothes and the 
like. The heart of the punk movenv .. : -eems to be the embodiment of that which 
is the object of fear, disgust* or .ejection for the rest of society, or of that 
which represents anarchy and death. With this intensive effort of stylistic ex- 
pression the Los Angeles punk movement Ms become Influential elsewhere, some ( 
of its imagery is now found in the mai.' 'm culture. , . 

In the punk sub-culture self-preservation is achieved by generating an aura 
of Intimidation designed to Insulate the subculture from the dominant culture. 
It also serves as a rallying point. The punks seek to emphasises that fear 1s 
ubiquitous in the broader culture. By embodying the theme of fear in their 
dress, their music and other symbols of the sub-culture, the punks reflect their 
perception of fear 1n the wider culture. In short, the functional role of the , 
punk sub-culture 1s to, exist outside the main cultures while Illuminating centfal 
features of it. Levine and Stumpf argue that these reflective type sub-cultures 
need more serious study and that we can learn much about mainstream society from 
them. Th,1s is not, to say, that all punk adolescents 1n the Australian scene are 
as thoughtful about, their styles as -the heart. of the punk movement, but usually < 
there is some understanding of the genulness of "the punk subculture. 

The situation 1n Britain and Australia is probably less stylised and deliber- 
ate than it is in Los Angeles. Nevertheless, ersatz recession dress, hair high- 
lighted or coloured 1n non-regular hair colours such as pink, and gelled in 
spikes or mohawk styles, and the garish make-up 1s well outside the custom and 
is, therefore, an eye-catcher and a head-turner. The punk \1s noticed. He/she 
has fount! an audience. Punks are also making a statement about adult conventions 
of dress. Punk dress 1s a demonstration to adults that they should not take 
people at face value; they should recognise that beneath the unconventional 
dress there is an acceptable person^ .Adolescent^ punks vociferously resent the 
commercialisation of punk -dress arid the copying of the gel styles by adults, and, 
as the copying increases', the more outlandish punk dress must become to assert 
the difference. \ • 

Despite its- attraction fornnt<ldle-clas$- adolescents, punk dresses, of course, 

classless. This is important when one 1s fighting for recognition 1n a hierarch- 
ical society such as the British one 1s, and 1t 1s strongly seen as thus by punk 
youth. This is probably' one of the reasons punk culture 1s more widespread 1n 
London than it is in Sydney. 

1 Add to this the greater poverty 1n London and\Br1ta1n, and the even greater 
difficulties there are of fulfilling one's-hopes 1n a very depressed economic 
climate, and some other factors 1n British punk culture become clear. Adolesc- 
ence is the permissable time for a glorious splash as a person 1n a society which 
permits a morl tori urn for adolescence and offers rather gloomy prospects there- 
after. • ' 

There are many varieties of adolescent subcultures: the skin heads, the new 
romantics, the blitz kids, all have distinctive styles of dress which draw 
attention. These sub-cultures provide a sense, of group Identity and tend to have 
their own music, much of which 1s about the search for self and Identity. 
Schools and families could use discussions of the words of popular, songs is a * 
pivot for the discussion of conflicts that exist 1n the adolestent s life. These 
excursions into self-understanding are a way to stimulate the development of 
self-awareness and awareness of others in adolescents. / 
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